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<9HE DEGO^AJPOI^ AND FU^NISHEI^. 



SOMETHING ABOUT WINDOW DRAPERIES. 



By N. S. Stowell. 



IN selecting curtain stuffs, it is important to consider the use 
of the room, its general furnishing, the light and the rela- 
tive length and width of the draperies required. Very- 
stiff, heavy materials should never be used for very low broad 
windows. These finish much more effectively with rather soft 
goods of medium to very light qualities. Exceedingly thin fabrics, 
doubtless, make the prettiest curtains for such windows, some of 
the most attractive having been made of the popular art muslins 




Very rich and elaborate draperies are usually made of figured 
and plain goods, many designs showing a lavish use of cords, 
tassels, rosettes and bows. In making up simple window fur- 
nishings, it is not at all necessary to copy any style exactly. 
Indeed, that is scarcely the idea in the reproduction or designing 
of such elaborate arrangements. They oftentimes aim to show 
a number of ideas in one illustration, and it is in this way that 
the amateur should consider them. Therefore when hunting for 
ideas she should extract from the complicated model only such 
suggestions as are adapted to her purpose. 

For example, a drapery for the parlor windows of a summer 

cottage is required, and fine English lace and India silk are the 

materials chosen. The face is plaited at the top, and fastened 

small tacks to the back of a bar with curved 

■ _ ~ — ends. This is newer than the pole, and will be 

found quite as effective in draping. The silk 

is draped over the lace, and has one end thrown 

over the bar and falling forward in irregular 

lines. 

Madras goods is pretty for inexpensive cur- 
tains, and although not as popular as hereto- 
fore are still liked by many housekeepers. 
Madras in dark colors, with plain mull having 
a very narrow tassel fringe, has been used with 
good effect. Qurtains of all mull are charming. 
The goods may be all of one color or the 
draperies may be of different tints. Side folds 
of gray mull with loopings of pink were recently 
put in a country house guest's chamber. Both 
shades had edgings of tassel fringe in pink and 
olive. Plaim scrim is susceptible of most artistic 
arrangements of this sort, and if brightened 
with a little silk or a fancy fringe with ribbon 
loopings will be found exceedingly artistic and 
beautiful. 

Heavy draperies are often taken down in 
the spring and packed away during the summer 
months. In this way only can they be kept 
from the dust which sifts through every crevice, 
and defies the vigilance of even the most care- 
ful housemaid. 



As to the furnishing of libraries, book-cases 
should be so arranged and disposed as to enable 
one to read readily the title of every book. 
Glass should be dispensed with, for besides the 
inconvenience of glass doors the volumes behind 
them appear to be out of place, and the glare 
of the white light interferes with the really 
ornamental appearance of handsomely colored 
and gilded bindings. One library table should 
have a moveable top with rack by which large 
folios can be brought round and tilted up. It 
is sometimes well to have a special receptacle 
for large works moving on castors. A moderately 
sized table in center of room may be devoted 
to reference books resting on shelves beneath the 
top. It is always of aduantage to reduce the 
height of wall book-cases. Should the window 
or windows be only at one extremity, such case 
may be so constructed as to curve boldly round 
as it approaches the door, thus bringing the 
remoter volumes into full light, besides displacing 
angular surfaces. In addition the extremity 
will allow of decorative carved work, or other 
finish portiere, which is so valuable in a library 
as deadening sound, may be suspended on a 
brass wire running from behind this projection 
to opposite wall, thus allowing a convenient 
spacing between it and wall — in fact creating a 
miniature ante-room. 



WINDOW DRAPERY DESIGNED BY JAMES McCREERY & CO. 

which are brought o*ut in exquisitely finished printed patterns 
in a great variety of colors. These muslins are also used in com- 
bination with heavier fabrics, the two being looped and draped 
in various intricate fashions. 

Very lofty broad windows will bear elaborate and elegant 
draperies, and it is on these that the designer uses his best 
skill. Almost all of the imported patterns and models for 
drapery are on this order. Very many are copied from or 
designed for palaces, castles and some public edifices, and while 
they are full of ideas for artists, in that line of work they are 
of little use for the lady who wants a simple arrangement for 
her little parlor or an inspiration for her guest's chamber. 



Whilst preciseness in the arrangement of 
furniture is suitable to a dining-room, the 
drawing room allows considerable freedom of 
arrangement. This furniture should be charac- 
terized by grace, elegance and lightness, and 
elaborateness in details of decoration is in 
place. Decoration may range in the same room from the very 
darkest to the highest key of color, but it is a safe rule that the 
contrast between wall and furniture as to colorings should not 
be much marked. 

THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., of Philadelphia, are introducing In this 
country a lens, well known in Europe, and which is destined to have 
a large sale among architects. This is patterned after the well-known 
Portable Symmetrical of Ross, but is less than one half in price. This can 
be used with full opening where a moderate sized field is to be covered, while 
with a smaller stop they cover an angle of about 90 degrees. They are very 
rapid, and possess marvelous depth of focus, and the only wonder is how 
so good a lens can be produced so cheaply. 
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